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EDITORS CONDEMN 
FACULTY CENSORSHIP 


Declare That Editorials Need Reflect 
Neither Student Nor Faculty 
Opinions 


Condemnation of faculty superivison and 
eensorship of college newspapers was ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted by the edi- 
tors of the eastern college papers which 
are members of the Eastern Intercollegi- 
ate Newspaper Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body May 8-9, at Prince- 
ton. 


Two resolutions were adopted. First, de- 
claring that faculty censorship was un- 
wholesome and incompatible with the best 
interest of the publication.. However, it 
was urged that undergraduate editors seek 
the opinion of the faculty and the admin- 
istration on important campus matters. 

In the second resolution, the Association 


declared that editorials need not necessari- 
ly reflect the sentiment: of the majority of 


faculty or students, provided those sub-. 
jects discussed were. handled with judg- | 


ment and good taste. 


Union College Faculty 
Drops Honor System 


e 


After Consulting Students They 


Decide that Proctor System will 
be tried. 


By vote of the faculty the Honor System 
at Union College (N. Y.) has been “inde- 
finitely suspended.” The System will be 
replaced by the proctor system which will 
apply to all examinations, including the 
finals. The action of the faculty was taken 
after a consultation with the student gov- 
ernment at which it was decided that the 
System had failed to function. 

Prior to the mid-year examinations an 
attempt was made to bolster up the Sys- 
tem with several amendments. These 
amendments bound the students in honor 
to report all violations, and gave the Hon- 
or Court more power for punishing viola- 
tors. The students did not observe the 
amendments, so it was decided that the 
Honor System could not be made effective 
and the proctor system was reintroduced. 

Under the proctor system students may 
not leave the examination room without 
specific excuse from the instructor in 
charge, and they will not be allowed to 
change their.seats. during. the course of 
the examination. 


WHOM SHALL WE HONOR: 


Are The Real Leaders Those Who Distinguish 
Or Those Who Develop Themselves? 


During the last few months of the col- 
lege year the men who have core to col- 
lege to distinguish themselves ga’ ‘r their 
reward. They are elected to hon ary so- 
cieties, their pictures appear in . nnuals, 
among the “Ten Representative Men,” or, 
if they are still juniors, they are elected 
to the high places in student government. 
But here and there student voices are 
raised in protest, demanding that students 
recognize those who come to college, not to 
distinguish, but to develop themselves. 


What About It! 


“Where will it all end?” asks the Ohio 
State Lantern. “Almost every society or 
organization on the campus pays tribute to 
the activity man. The result is that a 
few gentlemen corrall all the medals. 

“What about pieking the three men on 
the campus who do the least good for the 
University, but the most for themselves; 
who do not pursue campus honors, but who 
love beauty; who do not have large ac- 
quaintanceships, but who know their own 
hearts; who do not love the University, 
but who love learning; who do not study, 
but who think. 

“The Lantern would like to see some en- 
terprising, energetic, go getting organiza- 
tion search out these men, and honor 
them.” 

At the University of Nebraska the dis- 


cussion as to whether or not honorary so- 
cieties which glorify the American extra 
curriculum activities, should be abolished, 
has led to a discussion of the ends of higher 


‘education. 


The apologists for honorary societies de- 
fend themselves with the well known argu- 
ment—that extra curricular activities de- 
velop, “not specialized intellectual geniuses 
but real, all-around men and women.” To 
develop such men and women, they say, is 
the purpose of the “typical American uni- 
versity”. 

Social development is not one of the aims 
of a university, says The Nedraskan. 


Why College ? 


“The first end of a university should be 
intellectual development of the students. 
This does not mean that it should put a 
premium on, or even encourage, the sort 
of academic efficiency which has become as- 
sociated with the name of Phi Beta Kappa. 
It does mean that the university should be 
a place for the exchange, the examination, 
the judgment of ideas. It should teach its 
students how to think, it should train them 
to be intellectually independent. This is 
the first and the most important function 
of any university, state-supported or not. 

“Any social development which comes to 
its students should come incidently .. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 


STUDENTS STRIKE 10 
ELIMINATE CUT RULE 


Howard University Students Walk Out 
When Five Are Dismissed 
Because of Cuts 


Siw Hundred Strikers 


Six hundred Howard University students 
have gone on a strike in order to remove 
a college ruling whereby students who ac- 
cumulate twenty cuts in physical. education 
and R. O. T. C. are dismissed® from the 
university. The recent dismissal of five 
men under this ruling precipitated the 
strike, 

Howard University is a Negro institution 
situated at Washington D. C. It has an 
enrollment of 1,900. Its President is J. 
Stanley Durkee who is also President of 
the Curry School of Expression at Boston. 
President Durkee was absent on his fort- 
nightly trip to Boston when the strike com- 
menced, although he had been notified of 
its approach. ; 

About six hours after the strike was be- 
gun it was diseovered- that the récords ot 
attendance upon which the dismissal were 
based were found to be in error and the 
students were automatically reinstated. The 
student council was not satisfied with this 
partial victory. They declared that the 
strike would not end until the offensive 
rule is abolished. A mass meeting of the 
students on Monday arrived at the same 
decision. 


Picketing 


For the first few days the strike was 
conducted in an orderly manner. The strik- 
ers made their purposes known by a liberal 
display of posters on the campus. Accord- 
ing to a newspaper report, several clashes 
occurred on Monday when the strikers at- 
tempted to bar other students from enter- 
ing classrooms. President Durkee then 
told the strikers that he intends to main- 
tain order, even if it was necessary to call 
the police. 


Want Cut 
Rule Abolished 


The students are not actuated by any dis- 
like for the R. O. T. C. They merely want 
to see the twenty cut rule removed. . This 
rule is hard to enforce as the athletic fa- 
cilities at Howard are very inadequate. 
Only two instructors are provided for 600 
men. They conduct six classes daily, coach 
two major sports, track and football. As 
they find it impossib’e to look after at- 
tendance they have a monitor system, 
which the president of the student council 
declares is 100 per cent inefficient. 

A movement is now afoot among the 


students to have a board appointed to ar- 
bitrate the strike. 
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-“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


= 


UDGING from newspaper reports of 

the recent strike which started in the 

Paris Law School and then spread 

to all the universities of France, ma- 
terially contributing to the downfall of the 
Herriot ministry, the French students are 
overwhelmingly reactionary. The origin of 
the strike (See New Student April 11) is, 
briefly, this: M. Francois Albert, Minister 
of Education appointed a political friend 
of the Herriot ministry to a vacancy in the 
Paris Law School. The Law School fac- 
ulty had previously declared for another 
man of more substantial qualifications, by 
unanimous vote. Riots occurred when the 
new professor attempted to lecture and po- 
lice were refused admittance to the School 
by Dean Barthelemy, who proposed to 
quell the riots himself. For this refusal 
Dean Barthelemy was suspended by Her- 
riot and the student strike spread over 
France. 

The whole strike was mistakenly inter- 
preted as a purely political affair. Herriot 
followers insisted that it was a movement 
inspired by the royalists and even financed 
by a monarchist newspaper. This, how- 
ever was not the case. 


LETTER to the New Student from one 

of the striking French students ex- 
plains that the demonstration was a pro- 
test against the political favoritism of the 
minister of education. Progressives and 
reactionaries united in opposing the at- 
tempt to put a political favorite on the fac- 
ulty of the university and disregard a 
qualified professor, who was the choice of 
the faculty. 

A message of sympathy extended Dean 
Barthelemy was signed by many profess- 
ors known to be advanced thinkers. Out 
of the 5000 students who joined in the 
manifestations against the government, 
only 800 were monarchists. Furthermore 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor clears a great portion 
of the French students of the charges of 
narrow and reactionary nationalism. 


students have reached in respect of 

their German fellow-students. They 
wish to reknit the old international ties and 
to strengthen them. In their national con- 
gress, which was recently held, they exam- 
ined the delicate question of admitting Ger- 
man students, to the International Federa- 
tion of Students, and the attitude which 
they took up proves once more that the 


HERE can be nothing but approval ° 
of the decision which the French 
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young men of France in the schools have 
a wide vision and are ready to support 
any movement which makes for the frater- 
nity of peoples. 

It is sometimes represented that the re- 
actionary elements predominate in the 
Paris University, and this assertion is 
backed up by references to the part which 
the students undoubtedly played in bring- 
ing, about the downfall of the Herriot Gov- 
ernment. Overzealous followers of M. Her- 
viot and M. Francois Albert, who was the 
Minister of Educatioy, could not conceive 
of a strike of students in protest against 
ill-advised action of the Government as 
being inspired by purely corporate consid- 
erations. They declared that the university 
was a hotbed of royalism and of reaction. 


APPILY, the national congress of 
French students has quickly disproved 
a contention which should never have been 
made. Everybody acquainted with the 
French universities knows that, although 
the young men in them are naturally not 
all of one opinion, there is a large propor- 
tion of ardent advocates of international 
friendships, and the League of Nations in 
particular has found one of its strongholds 
in the Sorbonne. 
The student problem was not altogether 
2 simple one. There are forty-three asso- 
ciations of students belonging to the dif- 
ferent countries represented, and the gen- 
eral feeling was that German students 
should not be excluded. Neverthless, the 
Germans did not present themselves as a 


national body, instead of forming a union 


which would group together only their own 
nationals, they constituted a union of stu- 
dents speaking the German tongue, to 
which have adhered Austrians and even 
Alsatians and, to some extent, Turks. 

Thus, the German union was not exactly 
on the same footing as the French asso- 
ciation and the other national associations. 
But after some discussion the meeting re- 
solved to raise no obstacles. The motion 
that was carried read: 

The French National Union wishes to express its 
sincere desire to collaborate with the German Na- 
tional Union on condition that the latter comes only 
in a corporate character and accepts loyally and 
sincerely the statutes of the International Federa- 
tion of Students. 

This conclusion is extremely satisfactory 
and is one more sign that France and Ger- 
man are beginning to forget the animosi- 
ties engendered by the war and are pre- 
pared to work together in many domains. 
They may work together, not only educa- 
tionally but economically. In spite of va- 
rious fluctuations of feeling, in spite of in- 
evitable vicissitudes, progress is indeed 
being made, and the French students in 
holding out a hand of welcome are deserv- 
ing of praise. ¢ 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Recently the Reverend James Moffat, 
D.D. L.L.D., eminent English theologian 
expressed his opinion on complsory chapel. 
Dr. Moffatt has just delivered several lec- 
tures at Yale. 

“Compulsory Chapel is an antiquated 
form of discipline,” said Dr. Moffatt, “at 
Oxford, at Cambridge, at St. Andrews in 
Scotland there is no such a thing. I know 
quite a bit about St. Andrews and there 
they have optional service which is very 
well attended. 

“T have a profound skepticism concern- 
ing any method of bettering students in 
which they are compelled to do anything. 
For the essence of manhood is the exhibi- 
tion of will. A boy is on the threshold of 
manhood and everything which to curb 
him exhibiting his will is wrong.” 
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WIND-MILL 


A college organization must fit the stu- 
dent for life. The college must aim to 
develop all sides of the student’s person- 
ality. The following is a list of the facets 
of student’s character that the college must 
polish and the extra curriculum activities 
wie have been devised to accomplish this 
end. 


SOCIAL—The student must rot neglect 
to develop the social side of his nature. 
In modern life one needs to know how to 
meet people. Therefore every student 
should join a fraternity or some other or- 
ganization dedicated to the mass produc- 
tion of good mixers. 

PHYSICAL—Do not neglect the body. 
If the student is not physically equipped for 
varsity playing he should get a place on 
a class or frat team, Failing in this he 
should try to become cheer leader or usher 
at foot ball games. 

POLITICAL—In a democracy this is very 
essential. Go out for some office in any 
organization, no matter what. Campus pol- 
itics will give you some notion of the po- 
litical problems you will have to meet in 
the outside world. 

MORAL—You must join a religious or- 
ganization or take a Sunday School class 
in town. Some of your time in school must 
be given either to the development of your 
moral character or that of your class mates. 
The moral character must be developed 
along with the intellectual. 

INTELLECTUAL—Each department has 


its club. You needn’t be urged to join 
one. Your major professor will see iv that. 


After profound thought, the Windmill 
changes his mind . . . (Dots indicate pro- 
found thought). 


And devises the following program for the 
Young American: 


SOCIAL—Join your neighborhood Rotary 
Club. 

PHYSICAL—Sign up with some sand lot 
baseball team. 

POLITICAL—Join a Democratic or Re- 
publican Club. 

MORAL—Take charge of a troop of 
Boy Scouts. 

INTELLECTUAL—Take a correspond- 
ence course. 


ECONOMICAL—And save the price of 
a college education 


Yes, after thoughtful consideration the 
Windmill has made up his mind. The last 
of the above programs he adheres to as 
the most profitable for the student who is 
bent on developing “all sides of the char- 
acter”. No matter how hard the college 
tries, it can never make itself an exact 
replica of the outside world. A faint odor 
of intellectuality will always cling to it. 
So the outside world will always be a better 
place to accomplish what these students 
desire to bring about. 


Had Socrates matriculated in a modern 
college he would have been made president 
of his class, of the student council and of se- 
veral other organizations. The only place 
where his name would have been preserved 
for posterity would have been in the col- 
lege annual. 
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INDIGNATION! 


‘Utterly Hopeless’ 


The departing staff of the St. John’s 
Collegian, Annapolis, Maryland, took a 
fling at the student body in their last issue: 


You are the laziest, most worthless group 
of men that ever inhabited a campus. You 
are mentally dead, intellectually insipid. 
You have no interest in anything that does 
not concern your immediate pleasure. Your 
whole existence is bound up in either ath- 
letics or social activities. You never have 
a serious worthwhile thought. You are 
not even capable of thought. You do only 
enough work to “get by’ in your classes. 
Your organizations are no longer of any 
use but to get your picture in the year 
book. You are utterly hopeless. When you 
finish reading this article (if you do fin- 
ish) you will say, “Perhaps he’s right. 
What’s on at the movies this evening?” 
During the first term we wrote nice con- 
structive articles urging you to “snap out 
of it.” You read only our jokes. During 
this term you have read our editorials; 
you found them very entertaining. For 
we tore down everything that you held 
dear or sacred. We deliberately tried to 
make you angry. But were you touched? 
Why you didn’t even try to defend your- 
selves or your ideas. You went about your 
petty fraternity politics. as calmly as 
though no real problems existed. Don’t you 
realize you are at college? Apparently not. 
If you had any brains whatsoever you 
would join a country club. Then you 
wouldn’t have to be bothered with serious 
people. 


Higher Reading at Yale 


. . And this, naturally enough, leads 
on to what the student reads, I don’t 
know what he reads. Consider the question 
changed, then to “what is offered him as 
reading matter?” Dream Life, Film Fun, 
True Confessions, Physical Cultwre, Mo- 
tion Picture Magazine, True Stories, Snap- 
py Stories, and a host more of verbal sew- 
age, liberally mingled with more porno- 
graphic slop in the way of photographs and 
drawings. The general effect is of three 
or four pictures of women in skin tights 
and erotic poses, surrounded by the follow- 
ing story: 

“Her mother drove her to it what would 
you have done throw away that truss and 
through the night he came riding on his 
faithful get well without the use of drugs 
you weak sniveling thing you call yourself 
avoid female troubles tomato juice will 
eure you so I took the fifty thousand dol- 
lars and I now have seven healthy boys 
are you losing your manhood my husband 
Stil] MOVES: 3) oti lens ee 

That such garbage can even be vended 
in the neighborhood of Yale is no compli- 
ment to the undergraduate. 

—The Inquisitor in Yale News 


Collegiate Democracy 


Coe is about to embark upon its annual 
siege of spring elections. 

We have no doubt that they will be car- 
ried on as every other election around Coe 
has been carried on in the past few years. 
Sorority women and fraternity men will 
vote their prejudices and close their petty 
eyes to the qualifications any of the candi- 
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Page Three 


dates might possess. Non-Greek students 
will do likewise, putting an equally dark 
bandage over their optics and hoping by 
sheer solidarity to hoist some of their own 
number into high office. 

The Cosmos is not kidding itself into be- 
lieving that the winds will blow a whit 
different this year, that there will be a grain 
of intelligence among our little democrats, 
that the worthy and fit candidates will 
necessarily be elected to office. It recog- 
nizes the futility of the thing. It tries not 
to be too gullible. 

This space is devoted to the subject for 
the reason that we believe the light even- 
tual will filter through the heads of our 
intelligentsia. When it does it will demand 
that there be an organized system of elec- 
tions with organized publicty as to the 
qualifications of all office-seekers. 


Maybe then men and women around Coe 
will achieve high office because of what 
they are and what they stand for, and not 
because early in their college life they did 
or did not join a fraternity. 

Coe Cosmos 


LITERARY 


Creative Writers 
On The Campus 


A class in English literature at North- 
western discussed the question, Can Cam- 
pus Poets exist? (New Student May 9). Now 
the question of creative writers in general 
is dealt with by a student writer in The 
Dartmouth. He says: 

“Torn between a love for his creative 
genius and the necessity of conforming to 
the rules of the college and the stereotypes 
of the undergraduate body; required almost 
forcibly to be a conformist or remain for- 
ever outside the pale of social recognition; 
forced to serve two mistresses, his art, and 
his alma mater, with the latter the more 
exacting and the more jealous and the less 
likely to help as to hinder—such is the 
dilemma of the young man of creative tal- 
ent in writing who enter our colleges today. 

“Freshman English is perhaps the first 
stumbling block. He is required to write 
themes on assigned topics; to read certain 
pages from certain books; to write for the 
professor if he would get a grade of any 
decency. Certain impressions of each book 
are to be remembered. Genius chafes un- 
der requirement of this sort. 

“The incessant round of activities, du- 
ties, athletic . . leaving little time for 
reflection, for real thinking soon 
claims the entire time of the average 
freshman. The creative writer needs per- 
fect freedom from these agencies that 
would encroach upon his freedom. To 
quote Prof. L. B. Richardson, ‘men in col- 
lege should develop rather than distinguish 
themselves.’ ” 


“That is why the average undergraduate 
novel or short story or drama is a failure 
its author is chin deep in the hurry and 
the bustle of the campus and does not 
take time to look farther than his own 
fraternity, his own dormitory. The under- 
graduate viewpoint is not broad. It is 
bounded on one side by what other under- 
graduates are thinking and on the other 
by fear of ridicule if one thinks differ- 
entlymminas. 2? 
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Kluxers Outvoted 


Citizens of Crawfordsville, Indiana, were 
alarmed and enraged when a group of men 
under the direction of a prosecuting at- 
torney and the Ku Klux Klan started a 
series of prohibition raids on Saturday 
evening, May 2. led by professional raid- 
ers imported from Klan-ridden Herrin, 
Illinois, the men entered houses, drew guns 
and commanted occupants to throw up 
their hand and then conducted searches for 
liquor. 


When it was discovered that none of the 
men possessed legal authority to conduct 
searches the townspeople would have 
started a riot had not the city police in- 
tervened. 


Students of Wabash College, which is 
situated in the town, joined in the outcry 
against the Klan; the Wabash Bachelor 
denounced the hooded organization. One 
student who took part in the raids was 
named in an editorial and especially cen- 
sured. 


On the following Tuesday the anti-Klan 
forces rallied at the polls and defeated the 
Klan in the city primary election. Stu- 
dents, in one ward especially, were given 
credit for having carried the election. 


JOURNALISM 


Vice Crusaders 


For only one week four journalism stu- 
dents from the University of Wisconsin 
edited the Tomahawk, Wisconsin, Leader. 
But during that short time they started a 
“Vice crusade” and gained almost nation- 
wide publicity for themselves and Editor 
L. W. Osborne. of the Leader. 

The youthful reformers found the morals 
of the town very bad and determined to 
leave Tomahawk a better town than they 
found it, although they had only a week 
to do so. They wrote a stirring editorial 
calling attention to a certain dance hall 
where one could see innocent young girls 
dancing with “drunken sots.” At the end 
oft the week they returned to Madison leav- 
ing Osborne to sustain the brunt of the 
vice battle and a broken nose. 


Accompanied by his husky son the 
wrathy dance hall proprietor visited the 
editor, challenged him to a fist fight, and, 
in the free-for-all that followed, broke his 
nose. The linotype man interposed with a 
shot gun, just in time to save his chief 
from graver injuries. 

Commendation of the work started in 
his absence was expresed by Osborne. He 
declares that he is going to continue the 
Crusade. Herman W. Sachtjen, state pro- 
hibition commissioner, is happy and praises 
the work of the students. But the quar- 
tette of reformers declare that they will 
undertake to edit no more papers without 
a substantial escort of varsity football men. 


. . 


Three literary supplements to college pa- 
pers are to appear for the first time this 
spring. The papers are The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter, The Oberlin Review and The 
Daily Nebraskan. 
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Harvard’s Expressionistic Play 


The Harvard. Dramatic Club is the first 
college organization to experiment with the 
new forms of dramatic expression. The 
following article from the Crimson was 
written by Professor H. L. W. Dana of the 
New York School of Social Research. It 
tells why The Moon is a Gong takes its 
place along with The Beggar on Horseback 
and Processional as a manifestation of the 
new expressionistic drama. The Moon is a 
Gong was presented at Cambridge on May 
twelfth. 

At last American drama seems to have 
hit upon a pattern and. a rhythm all its 
own. Breaking away from German Ex- 
pressionism, our native playwrights are 
developing a special national technique— 
a sort of radio-ragtime-phonograph-jazz. 
Two plays in particular illustrate this 
latest experimental phase. One is John 
Howard Lawson’s “Processional” which 
has been the storm center of discussion 
in New York. The other is a still more 
extraordinary play by his friend, the nov- 
elist John Roderigo Dos Passos, a play 
that has not yet been acted or published, 
called “The Moon is a Gong.” This is to 
be presented for the first time during the 
coming week by the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and may well arouse an even more 
heated controversy between violent de- 
tractors and equally violent defenders. 
Those who would be in touch with the new- 
est movement in dramaturgy cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity of seeing this Dos 
Passos play. For it is around plays such 
as these, which utterly demolish the con- 
ventions. of the traditional drama, that the 
theatrical battle of the movement is wag- 
ing. 


American Expressionism 


This American counterpart of Expres- 
sionism—or whatever other -ism you want 
to call it—is of course a part of the whole 
Revolt from Realism which has taken so 
many different forms as we have emerged 
from the Nineteenth into the Twentieth 
Century. At first it was only in the dra- 
matic representation of dreams within the 
plays that our dramatists dared to present 
that fanciful and fantastic caricature of 
American life which we find for example 
jn the dream scenes of “The Beggar on 
Horseback” or “The Crime in the Whistler 
Room.” But in “Processional” and “The 
Moon is a Gong” the frenzied nightmare is 
in full swing through the waking moments 
of the whole play. It is the same transi- 
tion which we find in Eugene O’Neill. The 
expressionism which had appeared in the 
terror-striken wisions and “ha’nts” of “Em- 
peror Jones” has come to permiate the en- 
tire play in “The Hairy Ape” till we see 
everything from the point of view of the 
central character. Similarly, among the 
German Expressionists, Ernst Toller, who 
had at first, in “Die Wandlung” and in 
“Masse-Mensch” alternated with reality 
dream-sceneg showing what was going on 
in the mind of his characters, has emerged 
altogether from the dream settings in his 
later plays “Die Maschinensturmer” and 
“Der Deutsche Hinkemann.” In _ other 
words the Freudian psycho-analysis which 
had at first been applied to the interpre- 
tion of dreams has come to be applied to 
the whole of our waking life. 

While “Processional” has as its subtitle 
“A Jazz Symphony of American Life,” 
“The Moon is a Gong” has as its sub-title 


“A Parade with Shouting.” “The Moon 
is a Gong’ out-processionals “Procession- 
al.” In his riotous imagination, Dos Passos 
makes confusion worse confounded. Every 
device has been accumulated to shock the 
eye and split the ear. In its revolt from 
realism it is frankly, blatantly theatrical, 
and heaps up all the artificial tricks of 
expressionistic drama. As in the Fifth 
Avenue scene of “The Hairy Ape,” so here 
in the funeral scene masks are used to in- 
tensify the impression of -stifling conven- 
tionality. As in “The Beggar on Horse- 
back,” newsboys rush in selling extras. As 
in “All God’s Chillun,” the plaintive sound 
of the grind-organ and the hurdy-gurdy 
suggest the flavor of the times through 
popular airs. As in “The Adding Machine,” 
the singing of “My country ’tis of thee” 
marks the culmination of an outburst of 
intolerance. The phonograph which played 
a poignant role in “Rain” and in “The 
Square Peg” and was doubled to two pho- 
nographs in Jean Cocteau’s fantastic “Les 
Marie de la Tour Eiffel,” is here multiplied 
into no less than four phonographs all play- 
ing different tunes full blast. 


Social Satire 


Set off. against this metallic and me- 
chanical cacophony of American noise, 
stands the surprising loveliness of some of 
the scenes between Tom and Jane. If he 
has not yet the theatrical skill and wit of 
Lawson, Dos Passos, the author of “Three 
Soldiers,” perhaps the most important 
American contribution to the literature of 
the Great War, shows.a similar courage in 
his social satire, in his ironic juxtaposition 
of social conditions in the suffering of 
these central characters and the raucous 
shouts of the prosperity boosters on the 
gong of the moon. 


A NEW CONCEPTION 
OF HONOR AWARDS 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


“The objection to class honoraries and 
to the sort of extra-curricular activity 
which they represent is that they are side- 
shows which are, in the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, ‘eclipsing the main tent.’ Stress 
has come to be laid, not on the curriculum, 
but on the activities. Not that the stu- 
dents are not interested in grades, but the 
matter at stake here is more fundamental 
than grades. What really has happened 
is that the atmosphere of activities has 
replaced the atmosphere of ideas and 
thought which should characterize a uni- 
versity. Activities, athletics, social life— 
these three things too often gain a supre- 
macy which should be accorded only to 
the real purpose of a university. Harm- 
less, but valueless, when they exist in mod- 
eration, they become actually pernicious 
when they assume the importance which 
they now hold on many campuses. 

“To some there may be nothing deplor- 
able, nothing to be condemned in this con- 
dition of affairs But its results is that 
no matter how well American universities 
are succeeding in teaching their students 
to do certain things, they are failing to 
teach how to think And that, after all, 
is not only the first duty of a university, 
but its only justification for existence ”. 


May 16, 1925 


Oberlin’s Honor System 


Last year the trouble making clause re- 
quiring that students report cases of dis- 
honesty was removed from the Honor Sys- 
tem for the trial period of one year. The 
reporting of cheating was made optional 
to the student. Now the trial period is 
over with and the student body will soon 


‘be called upon to determine whether they 


wish to continue with the new plan or 
revert to the old. 

_ The Oberlin Review believes that this 
innovation was successful and calls upon 
students. to make it a permanent part of 
the system.. 


The resignation of the athletic Coach of 
York College followed closely upon a rul- 
ing of the trustees forbidding faculty 
members to smoke or dance. The coach is 
said to be a moderate smoker. 


Professor H. A. Miller of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of Ohio State Univer- 
sity is executive chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Administration of Fisk University. 
The committee has been appointed to meet 
the present crisis in the University caused 
by the resignation of Dr. F. A. McKenzie 
(New Student May 9). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Publication of THE NEW STUDENT 
will be suspended after June 6, to be re- 
sumed in September. All college students 
and other subscribers whose addresses will 
have changed by September are earnestly 
requested to notify THE NEW STUDENT 
NOW, at 2929 Broadway, New York City 


Spend your vacation—don’t waste it! 
National Student Forum Summer 


Conference, Woodstock, N. Y. 
June 15—Sept 15 
For free booklet, scholarships and 
particulars write Camp Secretary, 
National Student Forum, 
2929 Broadway, 


New York City 


————— 


IF YOU BELIEVE IN US, 
SUPPORT US 
GET ONE NEW 
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The New Student 


-2929 Broadway-New York City: 
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Subscription $1.50 a year; 
$2.00 in Canada and foreign ceuntries. 


